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on to support the separate interests of their state. Hamilton
would be in a minority with his dangerous views about central-
ized government

Connecticut had as much cause for grievance as New Jersey
against New York, though it seems not to have been specially
affected by this in its opposition to the Virginia plan. The state
was prosperous, but it was provincial, and even among the New
England states it had always kept up an independence that was
really self-sufficiency. In 1785 it had passed a law giving foreign
merchants and manufacturers an advantage over Americans in
the adjoining states, at a time when Congress was pleading that
it be granted power to regulate all American trade. Whereas
New York objected to the Virginia plan out of ambition, Con-
necticut objected to it chiefly out of caution. Its delegates to the
Convention were restricted to the discussion of amendments
"agreeable to the general principles of Republican Government"7
The delegates were disposed to think that republics were best
when not too large, and that consequently the smaller individual
states must lose some of their republican quality if they were
absorbed into a national union. Sherman, as the oldest of the
Connecticut delegates, was more or less their leader, but all three
were generally in agreement.

The opposition of Maryland to the Virginia plan was primarily
Luther Martin's private quarrel with what he thought its threat
to the individual states. If McHenry had not been called home>
he and Jenifer of the Maryland delegation would probably have
supported most of the Virginia provisions. With McHenry ab-
sent, Maryland could be no better than divided on any vote. It
generally was divided during the contest between the Virginia
and New Jersey plans.

Martin, who took his seat in the Convention on Saturday,
June 9, listened that day to the clashing arguments of Paterson
and Wilson over proportional representation* In this conflict
Martin instantly sided with Paterson. He provided himself with
a copy of the Virginia plan. On Sunday the secretary of the
Convention "was so polite," Martin afterward wrote, "as, at my
request, to wait upon me at the State House . . . and there gave
me an opportunity of examining the Journals and making myself
acquainted with the little that had been done before my arrival.
I was not a little surprised at the system brought forward, and